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Viceroy had to assist him a Council roughly
analogous to the Cabinet at home. On this
Council the Commander-in-Chief had no seat.
Military affairs were under the control of a mili-
tary member of Council - necessarily junior in
rank to the Commander-in-Chief- through whom
all the Commander-in-Chief Js proposals had to be
submitted, and who was charged with the duty of
criticising, and, in certain cases, summarily re-
jecting them without even submitting them to the
Viceroy. To a Commander-in-Chief of Lord
Kitchener's prestige and character such an
organisation was intolerable. His efforts to effect
an alteration in the system were opposed by Lord
Curzon, then Viceroy. The controversy between
these two outstanding personalities became acute,
and, in the end, had to be referred to the Govern-
ment in London for decision. Eventually the
decision was given in favour of Lord Kitchener's
proposals, and Lord Curzon resigned the office of
Viceroy.

Before Haig had gone to India, King Edward,
who already had recognised his outstanding
ability, had directed him to communicate to him
privately his views not only on his own immediate
task but on any other military matter of outstand-
ing interest, and Haig had complied by a series of
letters giving his views in considerable detail. In
the Kitchener-Curzon controversy, Haig con-
curred whole-heartedly with the Commander-in-
Chief. When the matter was settled with the
complete approval of King Edward, Haig wrote :